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never sees shinny played any more (though note the reference to
this game in the immediately preceding quotation), and a Navaho
equivalent of "prisoner's base" is passing out of use. Organized
games are seldom seen except near schools or in those areas where
white influence is great. However, the age-old amusement of imi-
tating the activities of elders continues. The following description
from Son of Old Man Hat refers to two generations ago but could
be of yesterday.
One summer, just as the corn was getting ripe, a woman and her
daughter came to our place to help us. She was a relative of my mother's.
A lot of crows were getting after our corn, and I used to go to the corn-
field and watch and scare the crows away. The girl's mother said, "Go
with the boy, so that he won't hurry home. You can stay with him until
you get hungry, and then you can both come back." The girl and I were
the same size. She was half Navajo and half Mexican.
So we stayed where the crows always went, way in the end of the corn-
field. We made a little brush hogan, and she made a knife out of a tin
can and got some corn and cut it up and started grinding it. But we had
no fire with us, so she ground the corn for nothing. She said she was
going to make corn bread, but we didn't have a fire, we weren't allowed
to carry fire around. When she sat in this little brush hogan I'd be lying
right close beside her, "because," I thought, "she's my wife, and I'm her
husband." I remembered what my mother had said when I asked her
about men and women. She'd said, "The man who goes around with a
woman is husband to the woman, and she's wife to the man." So I
thought, "I'm a husband to this girl, and she's a wife to me." 4
CHILD TRAINING: WHITE STYLE
GOING TO SCHOOL
As it has been intimated, by no means all Navaho children go to
school, even in these days. But most families where there are a num-
ber of children see to it that at least one attends school. Definite poli-
cies of selectivity are followed. In some families those who have better
memories and are quicker to learn are chosen. But in at least the
poorer families the prevailing tendency has been to send the more
delicate or crippled children who are less useful in the home econ-
omy. A tenth-grader in one of the boarding schools wrote of her
selection thus:
* For source, see p. 267.